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All  books  consisting  of  descriptions  and  statistics  of  new  countries 
become,  as  a  matter  of  course,  speedily  obsolete,  and  are  superseded 
by  others  which  in  their  turn  have  to  give  place  to  fresh  essays  of 
the  same  class.  Even  in  old  countries,  in  these  days,  the  changes 
constantly  going  on  are  so  many,  as  to  require  the  issue  periodically 
of  new  accounts.  Thus  we  have  a  Murray,  a  Black,  a  Bradshaw,  a 
Baedeker,  putting  forth  year  after  year,  not  merely  new  editions  of 
their  "guides,"  but  those  "guides"  reconstructed  throughout,  cur- 
tailed here,  expanded  there,  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  tlie  real 
situation  of  affairs.  But  volumes  having  reference  to  the  growing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  become  superannuated  in  a  particularly 
short  space  of  time,  so  very  rapid  is  the  progress  made  therein ;  and 
in  such  quick  succession  come  the  changes.  After  all,  however, 
although  a  person  who  is  seeking  for  the  latest  information  in  regard 
to  a  new  country,  desires,  and  must  have,  the  latest  book  on  the 
subject,  yet,  let  only  a  sufficient  number  of  years  pass  away,  and  the 
books  which  from  time  to  time  had  become  obsolete,  again  recover  a 
value,  and  are  gladly  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  comparison  or  for 
the  verification  of  partially  forgotten  facts.  To  each  generation  the 
actual  state  of  things  must  be  that  which  chiefly  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion. But  society  amongst  us  has  been  all  along  in  a  state  of  flux ; 
and  each  person,  though  still  of  necessity  kept  busy  by  the  calls  of 
the  moment,  cannot  help  looking  back  to  particular  stages  of  the 
past  with  a  peculiar  interest :  to  the  era,  for  example,  when  he  himself 
was  first  called  to  take  part  in  the  serious  battle  of  life,  and  to  his 
surroundings  then;  or  it  may  be,  his  regards  are  turned  to  one 
remove  further — to  the  time  when  a  father,  perhaps,  or  grandfather 
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commenced  a  career  in  the  new  land  and  laid  a  foundation  on  which 
his  heir  has  built.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  many  books  which  in  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  are  entirely  out  of  date,  at  once  regain  a  value  as 
important  helps  to  the  mind  in  a  desired  resuscitation  of  a  particulai- 
period  of  the  past.  Furthermore,  in  the  lapse  of  time — in  the  lapse 
of  even  a  few  years — in  some  instances,  a  certain  plea-sant  flavour  of 
age  is  acquired  by  the  language  employed  in  local  books  ;  and  a 
volume  in  itself  perhaps  of  no  esjiecial  intrinsic  merit  is,  for  this 
reason,  sought  after  and  enjoyed. 

The  first  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Canada,  compiled  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Province  in  1793,  attracted  my  attention  a  few 
years  since ;  and,  as  it  is  a  work  Avhich  has  become  scarce,  and  the 
contents  of  which  seem  likely  to  interest  those  who  concern  them- 
selves about  the  early  history  of  the  country,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  unfitting  to  reproduce  it  by  instalments  in  the  pages  of  our 
Cantidian  Journal,  accompanying  each  part  with  such  annotations  as 
might  throw  light,  where  needed,  on  the  origin  of  the  names. 

The  perusal  of  this  Gazetteer  has  led  me  to  the  consideration  of 
other  early  topographical  sketches  of  Canada,  and  other  Gazetteers, 
antecedent  or  subsequent,  having  reference  to  Canada.  And  I  have 
supposed  that  a  short  account  of  such  productions,  wj.th  brief  speci- 
mens, would  not  be  uninteresting  or  out  of  place. 

The  earliest  Gazetteer  that  I  have  seen,  embracing  accounts  of 
Western  Canada,  is  one  published  in  London,  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada  in  1759,  by  G.  Robinson,  Paternoster  Row.  Its  title  is 
"  The  North  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer."  It  contains 
accounts  of  all  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America,  none  of  which 
in  1759  had  revolted.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1778,  is  in  my  possession.    I  have  seen  mentioned  an 

American  Gazetteer,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
New  World.  3  vols.,  12mo.  Maps.  1762,"  but  upon  this  work  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands.  I  think  it  was  printed  on  this 
continent,  and  not  in  England. 

The  North  American  and  West  Indian  Gazetteer  has  no  notice  of 
the  locality  on  which  Toronto  is  situated,  and  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  But  Toronto  appears  very  plainly  on  the  folding  map  prefixed 
to  the  book,  and  the  same  name  is  attached  to  a  lake  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  also  to  the  chain  of  lakes  and  water  communication 
connected  with  the  Trent  and  the  Bay  of  Quints.    We  do  not  find 
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^ven  Cataraqui  in  this  Gazetteer — the  germ  of  Kingston — ^but  of 
Montreal  we  read  as  follows  : — "  It  is  a  well-peopled  place,  of  an 
oblong  form,  the  streets  very  open,  and  the  houses  well  buiit.  The 
fortifications  are  pretty  strong,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flanked 
with  eleven  redoubts,  which  serve  instead  of  batteries ;  the  ditch  is 
i^ibout  eight  f«et  deep,  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  but  dry, 
^encompassing  the  town,  excejit  that  part  which  lies  towards  the 
river.  It  has  five  gates,  <9ne  of  th^ein  very  small.  It  has  also  a  fort 
«or  citadel,  the  batteries  of  which  command  the  streets  of  the  town 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  over  the  River  St.  Peter  is  a  bridge," 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  monastic  institutions, 

Our  Lake  Ontario  is  thus  described  : — "  A  large  collection  of  fresh 
water,  above  270  miles  in  length  from  K  to  W.,  and  65  in  breadth 
from  IS",  to  S.  The  fortress  of  Oswego  stands  on  the  southern  shore 
•of  this  lake.  It  has  a  small  rising  and  falling  of  the  water,  like 
tides,  12  or  18  inches  perpendicular.  The  snow  is  deeper  on  the 
south  side  of  this  lake  than  any  other,  and  its  water  does  not  freeze 
in  the  severest  winter  out  of  sight  of  land."    (This  is  all.) 

In  the  article  on  Canada,  the  limits  of  the  country  are  thus  given  4 
The  limits  of  this  large  country  are  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
m  1763  as  follows: — The  north  point,  even  the  head  of  the  river 
•St.  John,  en  the  Labrador  Coiist;  its  westernmost  point,  the  south 
*end  of  Lake  Nipissing ;  its  southernmost  point,  the  45th  panJlel  of 
north  latitude,  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Cham[>lain ; 
;and  its  easternmost,  at  Cape  Hosiers,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
including  about  800  miles  long,  and  200  broad ;  which  boundaries, 
in  1774,  were  extended  southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  .;  west- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  northward  to  the  boundary 
<of  the  Hudson's  Ba;y  Company."  Furth-er  on  still  larger  limits  are 
•assigned;  Louisiana  is  included  within  them.  ''Canada,  in  its  largest 
••sense,  is  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western,  the  former  of  which  is 
■commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Canada,  and  the  latter,  which  is 
'of  later  discovery,  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  the  late  Louis  XI Y, 
*  *  *  The  number  of  the  inliabitants  in  1763  was  42,000, 
but  since  tliey  have  increased  very  considei-ably.  Its  trade  employs 
•34  ships  and  400  seamen.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  consisted 
of  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  capillaire,  and  wheat,  ail  which 
amounted  annually  to  105,500,  which  was  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
^articles  sent  from  England  to  them."    The  article  [roquois  reads  i»s 
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follows  : — "  The  most  considerable  and  best  known  of  all  tbe  Indiali.?^ 
as  well  as  the  strongest  and  most  powerful.  Tlieir  caixntty  lie^i 
between  lat.-  41  and  44,  and  extends  70  or  80  leagues  from'  T>.  to  W.f 
from  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  Iroquois  (St.  Lawren'cIe)  to  that 
\  of  Richelieu  and  Sorel ;  froni  the  lake  of  St.  Sacrament  to  the  Fa]  I 
of  Niagara;  and  upwards  of  40  leagties  from  IST.  to  S.,  viz.,  ftoii/ 
the  springhead  of  the  KiveV  AgnieTs^  to  the  Ohio,  which,  tog^ethei' 
with  Pefifisylvaiiia,  form^  the  southern  boundary.  *  ^  TJiey 
are  divided  into  several  cantons,  the  five?  iwlncijml  of  which  are  tht?. 
TsonontonoAs,  Goyogoans,  Onnoiiitagues,  Ounogoats,  and  Agniez^ 
These  five  nations  hare  each  a  large  village,  donsisting'  of  meai* 
huts,  about  30  leagues  fromi  one  another,  mostly  seated  aIo«g  thc^ 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Ontario."  Tlie  Hurons'  are  "  savag'es  inhabit- 
ing the  countiy  contiguous  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Canada- 
Theii'  true  nanie  is  Y-en-dats.  Tlie  country  inhabited  by  these  people^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  [e.g.,  17th],  had  tlie  Lake  Eriei 
to  the  south,  the  Lake  Huron  to  the  west,  and  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
east.  It  is  situafed  between  Lat  42  and  45  N.  Here  they  have  » 
good  many  cantons  or  villages,  and  the  whole  nation  still  consists  of 
between  40,000  and  50,000  souls."  After  speaking  of  the  forests  : — 
Hei-e  are  some  stones  that  can  be  fused  iRto  metal,  and  contain 
veins  of  silver.  This  coitntry  is  Well  situated  for  commerce,  whence^ 
by  means  of  the  lakes  by  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  push  on  discoveries  even  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
North  America."  A  long  article  is  devoted  to  the  Esquimaux,  who, 
in  1759,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  to  lower  latitudes  than 
they  are  wont  to  do  at  the  present  time.  Tliey  are  spoken  of  with 
great  horror  : — "Their  name  is  supposed,"  the  Gazetteer  says,  "to  be 
originally  Esquimantsic,  which,  in  the  Albenaquin  dialect,  signifies- 
eaters  of  raw  flesh,  they  being  almost  the  only  people  in  those  parts 
that  eat  it  so,  though  they  use  also  to  boil,  or  dry  it  in  the  sun, 
*  *  They  hate  the  Europeans,  and  are  always  ready  to  do 
them  some  mischief,  so  that  they  will  come  to*  the  water  side,  and 
cut  their  cables  in  the  night,  hoping  to  see  them  wrecked  upon  their 
coast  against  the  next  morning.  *  ^  *  The  Esquimaux  are  the 
only  natural  inhabitants  ever  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
who  pass  thither  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador,  in  order  to  hunt 
and  for  the  sake  of  traffic  with  Europeans.  One  of  their  women 
■was  brought  to  England  and  presented  at  Court  in  1773,"    [This  is 
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in  tlie  second  edition,  dated  1778.]  Tadousac,  in  this  Gazetteer,  is 
said  to  be  "  a  place  of  great  traffic  and  resort  for  the  wild  natives, 
who  bring  hither  large  q^uantities  of  furs  to  exchange  for  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  iron  and  brass  utensils,  ribbons  and  other  trinkets. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  It  stands  is  def^  nded  bj  a  fort 
-erected  on  a  rock  almost  inaccessible." 

In  1765,  Major  Robert  Rogers  published  in  London  '^a  Concise 
Account  of  North  America,  containing  a  description  of  the  several 
British  Colonies  on  that  Continent,  tke."  Jilajor  Rogers'  account  of 
ilie  particular  locality  which  we  inhabit,  is  as  follows: — "The  country 
<on  the  west  and  north  of  the  lake  (Ontario),  down  to  the  Riv^er 
Toronto  (Humber),  which  is  about  50  miles,  is  very  good.  At  the 
west  end  (of  this  lake)  a  river  runs  in,  from  which  are  carrying-places 
both  to  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  or  to  rivers  that  flow  into 
them.  The  countjrj^  upon  the  lake  betwe^en  St.  Lawrence  (where  th© 
St.  Lawrence  leaves  the  lake)  is  inliabited  or  owned  by  the  Mississagas, 
^and,  by  the  fair  and  lofty  timber  upon  it,  is  a  good  Boil.  Here  is 
likewise  great  plenty  of  grape  vines.  By  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
River  Toronto  (the  Humber)  is  an  easy  communication  with  the 
rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Huron.  L^j) wards  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
Toronto,  at  the  nortli-easterlj  corner  of  the  lake,  the  River  Cataraqui 
flows  into  it :  there  ai'e  likewise  several  smaller  streams  between 
^hese.  From  Cataraqui  is  a  ea-rrying-plaee  to  th^  Attawawas  River, 
-which  joins  St  Lawrence  nea*'  Montreal.  Thif!  country  is  qIho  owned 
by  the  Mississagiris,  as  far  northward  as  Cataraq^ui  :  they  likewise 
*elaim  all  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  north  of  Lak^  Erie,  but 
live  a  roving  unsettled  life,  literally  without  any  continuing  city  oj 
abiding  habitation,  as  hath  been  already  remarked  of  them.."  Major 
Rogers  further  reports  that  *'in  the  rivers  round  Lake  Ontario  are 
salmon  in  great  plenty  during  the  summer  season ;  and  at  the 
^entrance  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  [i.e.  at  Kingston)  are,  during  the 
winter  season,  an  .abundance  of  a  kind  of  fish  called  white  fish,  w^hich 
:«eem  to  be  peculiar  to  thi*  jilaee,  there  beijig  none  ^^eh  anyi^vhere 
«else  in  America,  exeepting  some  few  at  Long  Point ;  nor  can  I  learn 
that  any  such  are  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  In  summer  they  disappear, 
^and  are  supposed  to  be  during  that  season  in  the  deep  water,  out  of 
.■soundings.  They  are  about  the  size  of  shad,  and  very  agreeable  to  the 
l^alate.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  water  fowl,  and  game  of  all  kinds 
^ojnmon  to  the  clim-ate.    In  a  word^  the  country  round  this  lake  is 
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pleasant^  and  apparently  fertile,  and  capable  of  valuable  m/pr(yre»- 
ments."  Tlie  nan^ative  them  goes  cm  to  say  that  "the  KLver  St^ 
Lawrence'  tates  its  leave  of  Lake  Ontario  at  the  novthv-ea^st  co«rTi5er  of 
it.  Kear  the  laske  it  is  ten  or  twelve  rmiles  wide,  hiuaog  several 
islands  on  it,  on  one  of  which,  the  miost  noi-tberly,  at  the  head  of  the? 
rifts,  is  a  small  fortress  erected  by  the  French  ai^d  now  kept  np  by 
TOS."    The  Major  uses,  we  will  observe,  the  good  old  EngTish  word 

Rifbs"  for  "  Rapids" — or  parts  of  a  river  where  tlie  bed  is  broken 
into  steps  or  precipices  :  this  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  repi-esentatrve  of 
the  word  Catarcect,  which  properly  dcKoties  a  broken,  rocky  bed  of  a- 
river,  rather  than  an  abrupt  fall  of  the  whole  stream. 

This  Major  Rogers  was  the  officer  sent  vep  by  General  Amherst 
from  Montreal,  in  17  GO,  to  take  possession  of  the  Frenc4i'  posts 
in  the  west,,  evacuated  afber  the  conquest. 

In  1 799"  appeared  David  William  Snuith's:  TopograpTiical  Descrip- 
tion and  Provincial  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Canada.  Its  fiiU  title  rnns; 
i&s  follows  : — "  A  Short  Topogi-aphical  Description  of  KQs  Majesty's; 
Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Noith  AmeiTJca,  to-  wiiich  is  aennexedl 
a  Provincial  Gazetteer.  London  :  published  by  W.  I*i\den,  Geogriv 
pher  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His  Royal  Highness  the-  Prince  of 
Wales,  Charing  Citdss^'  1799.  Printed!  by  W.  BuBnjser  and  Co,^ 
RusseD  Coort,  Clevelamd  Rom»,  St.  Janites'." 

It  is  said  in  the  preface  to  have  been  drawn  rq)  by  Dwid  Wifliara» 
Smith,  Escjt.,,  the  very  able  S^n^veyor-Geu'eral  of  Uj>per  Canad'a,  on) 
the  plan  of  the  late  Captain  Hutchins,  foi*  the  Rivei-  Ohio'  and  the' 
countries  adjacent/' 

This  work  givers  briefly  the  nansje  arad  situatiofi  of  all  tb^  original? 
townsliips,  towns,  counties^  aiud  districts  of  L^pper  Canada,  together 
with  names  and  situations  of  all  tJie  Isikes,  biys,  islands,  and  riv^ers.. 
As  being  the  first  record  of  the  kind,  it  has  now"  acqmrecS,  as  I  hav^ 
said,  a  certain  historical  intei^est.  What  I  1:3a ve  attempted  to  do  in» 
the  republication  of  this  Gazetteer  in  tlte  Canatlian  Journal  is,  to 
subjoin  to  the  several  names  susch  infoniaation  as  may  seem  needfuB 
for  elueidatioii :  if  a  native  name,  to  give,  if  poesible,  tli^e  inteiiji-e- 
tation  :  if  a  name  transferred  either  fix>mi  the  Bi-itish  Islaiids  or  fronn 
from  France,  to  point  out  the  place  or  object  beaiing  that  neume  in 
the  mother-countries  of  the  Colony,  or  the  statesman,  nobleman,  oi- 
prince  sought  to  be  complimented  Oi'  comjiiemwr-ated  by  tliis  applixjatioa 
of  his  name. 
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The  larger  Almanacs  or  Calendars  of  former  days  contain  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  Canada. 

In  the  Quebec  Almanac  and  British  American  Royal  Calendar  for 
1819,  we  have  ''A  brief  account  of  Canada  written  in  181 1."  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat  ever  exported  from 
Canada,  was  in  1802."  It  amounted  to  1,010,033  bushels.  There 
were  besides  exported  that  year,  28,301  barrels  of  flour  and  22,051 
cwt.  of  biscuit.  Animal  food  has  generally  been  furnished  in  abund- 
ance in  Lower  Canada.  *  *  *  The  value  of  the  exportations 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1810  has  been  estimated  by  mercantile 
men  at  1,200,000  pounds  sterling,  including  disbursements  of  ships 
employed  in  the  trade,  the  number  of  which  was  661,  men  6,578, 
tonnage  143,893,  and  also  the  value  of  5,896  tons  of  new  ships 
built  in  the  Province.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  furs  obtained  in  the  Indian  countries, 
are  included  in  the  general  amount.  The  price  of  labour  in  the 
towns,"  it  is  added  ''for  four  years  past  maybe  estimated  at  four 
shillings  (*  of  a  dollar)  per  day  throughout  the  year,  one  half  of 
which  sum  has  been  paid  for  board  and  lodging.  Bread  has  been  at 
about  2  Jd.  per  R).,  and  beef  5d." 

In  1813  there  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  "  A  Geographical 
View  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,"  by  M.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  He  dates  his  preface 
from  Winchester,  Connecticut,  and  he  says,  "  I  was  induced  to  this 
business  about  three  years  ago,  while  in  Canada,  from  a^belief  that 
a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  Province  would  be  acceptable  and 
useful  to  my  fellow  citizens,  as  of  late  years  many  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  moving  there.  And  I  also  knew  that  a  correct  geographical 
account  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  had  never  been  published  : 
whatever  had  been,  was  brief  and  defective.  I  may  add  that  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  fertility  of  the  soil,  benefit  of  trade,  cheap- 
ness of  the  land,  and  moi-als  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  exceeded  my 
exjjectations  and  the  appreheni^ious  of  the  public  in  general,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  make  known  the  same.  I  will  also  observe,  that  I 
have  wrote  from  experimental  knowledge,  and  not  merel}^  from  what 
has  been  suggested  by  others.  Some  may  imagine,  because  I  write 
thus,  that  I  have  a  partiality  for  the  English,  but  this  I  solemnly 
deny.  I  only  describe  things  in  their  true  characters,  with  the 
impartialit-j  of  an  historian.    I  began  this  work  before  the  war.  I 
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undertook  it  with  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  some,  I  care  not  who. 
If  any  are  benefited  I  shall  be  gratified.  In  short,  I  write  this  pro 
bono  2^1'Mico." 

He  may,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  his  glowing  descriptions  ' 
would  whet  the  apj)etite  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  Canada,  its  conquest 
by  the  United  States  being  fully  expected.  His  account  of  the 
London  District  is  very  inviting.  "  The  district  of  London,"  he  says, 
"is  certainly  much  the  best  part  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficiently  level, 
very  rich,  and  beautifully  variegated  with  small  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  through  which  flow  a  number  of  pearly  streams  of  almost 
the  best  water  in  the  world.  In  this  district  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  natural  plains,  though  not  in  very  large  bodies,  and  not  entirely 
clear  of  timber.  This  land  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  afi'ords 
fine  roads  and  pasture  in  summer.  Here  the  farmer  has  little  to  do, 
only  to  fence  his  land,  and  put  in  the  plough,  which,  indeed,  requires 
a  strong  team  at  first,  but  afterwards  may  be  tilled  with  one  horse. 
These  plains  sxre  mostly  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ground ;  are  very 
rich,  and  well-adapted  for  wheat  and  clover.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  clear  of  stone.  It  is  of  a 
sandy  quality  (especially  the  plams)  which  renders  it  very  easy  for 
cultivation.  This  district  is  situated  in.  the  41st  degree,  and  40 
minutes  of  north  lat.,  and  is  favoured  with  a  temperate  climate. 
The  summers  are  sufficiently  long  to  bring  all  the  crops  to  perfection, 
if  planted  in  season.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  ever  any  kind  of  pro- 
duce injured  by  the  frost.  This  is  the  best  part  of  Canada  for  wheat, 
and  I  believe  of  any  part  of  the  world.  From  20  to  35  bushels  are 
commonly  gathered  from  one  acre  of  ground,  perfectly  sound  and 
clear  from  smut.  Corn  thrives  exceedingly  well,  as  also  all  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Apples,  peaches,  chen-ies,  and  ali  kinds  of  fruit 
common  to  the  United  States,  flourish  very  well  here.  Woodland 
sells  from  two  to  five  dollars  an  aci^.  The  timber  of  this  district 
consists  of  almost  all  kinds  common  to  the  U.  S.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  enjoy  a  gi^ater  degree  of  health  than  is  common  to 
observe  in  most  places,  but  doubtless  there  are  reasons  for  this.'* 
He  enumerates  their  temperance  and  moderation,  the  excellence  of 
the  climate,  and  water  and  vegetables,  and  sixthly,  he  says,  "  The 
people  of  this  Canadian  paradise  are  more  contented  in  their  situation 
of  life  than  is  common  to  observe  in  most  places,  which  also  very 
much  preserves  the  health  of  man,  while  a  contrary  disposition  tends 
to  destroy  it." 
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Mr.  Smith  was  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  thus 
speaks  of  the  capture  of  Detroit  by  General  Brock: — "The  capture 
of  Hull  and  his  army,  with  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Detroit,  and 
all  the  Michigan  territory,  were  events  which  the  people  of  Canada 
could  scarcely  believe,  even  after  they  were  known  to  be  true. 
Indeed,  when  I  saw  the  officers  and  soldiers  returning  to  Fort  George, 
with  the  spoils  of  my  countrymen,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
eyes.  The  most  of  the  people  in  Canada  think  that  Hull  was  bribed 
by  the  British  to  give  up  the  fort."  Mr.  Smith's  description  of  York, 
our  present  Toronto,  reads  as  follows  : — "  This  village  is  laid  out  after 
the  form  of  Philadelphia,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
though  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  not  suitable  for  building. 
This,  at  present,  is  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  residence  of  a 
number  of  English  gentlemen.  It  contains  some  hne  buildings, 
though  they  stand  scattering,  among  which  are  a  court-house,  council- 
house,  a  large  brick  building,  in  which  the  King's  store  for  the  place 
is  kept,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Episcopalians,  one  printing  and 
other  offices.  This  city  lies  in  north  latitude  43  degrees  and  some 
minutes.  The  harbour  in  front  of  the  city  is  commodious,  safe,  and 
beautiful,  and  is  formed  aftei-  a  curious  manner.  About  three  miles 
below  or  east  of  the  city,  there  extends  out  from  the  main  shore,  an 
arm  or  neck  of  land  about  100  yards  wide,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
rainbow,  until  it  connects  with  the  "main  shore  again  about  a  mile 
above  or  west  of  the  city,  between  it  and  w^here  the  fort  stands. 
About  300  yards  from  the  shore,  and  as  many  from  the  fort,  there  is 
a  channel  through  this  circular  island,  merely  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  large  vessels.  This  basin,  which  in  the  middle  is  two  miles  wide, 
is  very  deep  and  without  rocks,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  While 
the  water  of  the  main  lake,  which  is  30  miles  wide  in  this  place,  is 
tossed  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  this  basin  remains  smooth.  The  fort 
in  this  place  is  not  strong ;  but  the  British  began  to  build  a  very 
strong  one  in  the  year  1811."    Thus  far  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

In  1815,  Joseph  Bouchette,  Surveyor-General  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Canadian  Militia,  published  his  Topographical 
Description  of  Lower  Canada,  with  remarks  upon  Upper  Canada,' 
and  on  the  relative  connection  of  both  Provinces  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"  What  is  said  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,"  the  author 
observes,  "  is  the  substance  of  notes  and  memoranda  made  in  that 
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country  very  recently,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  obtained  of  it  during 
an  anterior  service  of  six  years  as  an  officer  of  the  Provincial  Navy, 
upon  the  lakes  :  these  have  been  corroborated  and  enlarged  from 
other  sources  of  undeniable  intelligence  and  veracity." 

An  excellent  engraved  plan  of  Toronto  harbour  is  given,  shewing 
the  singular  conformation  of  the  Peninsula,  of  which  more  presently. 

A  plan  of  Kingston  harbour  is  also  given,  with  the  different 
channels  leading  to  it  from  the  lake. 

In  1822,  Robert  Gourlay  published  his  statistical  account  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  consulting  this  work  for  statistics  and  topograj)hical 
information,  the  attention  is  inconveniently  drawn  aside  to  other 
matters — especially  to  the  personal  grievances  of  the  author,  which, 
doubtless,  were  many  :  and  they  are  set  forth  at  great  length.  The 
idea  with  which  he  started  of  collecting  statistics  from  all  quarters  of 
the  country  in  the  form  of  replies  to  a  circular,  was,  of  course,  quite 
a  natural  one  ;  but  it  was  a  novelty  in  the  young  colony,  and  offended 
the  suscei)tibilities  of  the  local  authorities,  who  charged  Gourlay 
with  disaffection  to  the  Government.  This  soon  transformed  the 
diligent  gatherer  of  statistics  into  a  violent  political  agitator.  Sub- 
sequent topographical  writers  have  gleaned  much  from  the  three 
volumes  of  Gourlay.  The  information  which  they  contain  is  in 
reality  of  the  date  1818.  The  maps  that  accompany  the  work  are 
excellent ;  and,  as  a  vignette,  on  the  engraved  title-page  of  each 
volume  is  as  good  a  little  picture  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  seen  from 
the  heights  on  the  Canadian  side,  as  any  that  are  in  circulation  now 
taken  by  photography. 

In  1831,  appeared  Bouchette's  larger  work:  —  "The  British 
Dominions  in  North  America,  or  a  Topographical  and  Statistical 
Description  of  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Islands  of  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward,  and  Cape  Breton."  This  work  consists  of  two  volumes, 
4to.,  with  23  plates  of  views  and  plans. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  Uppei-  Canada.  Goderich  is  thus 
spoken  of :  "The  town  is  very  judiciously  planned,  and  peculiarly 
well  situated,  upon  the  elevated  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  harbour  formed  by  Maitland  River.  This  har- 
bour is  capable  of  affording  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  200  tons  burden, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  admit  hereafter  of  the  construction  of  quays, 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  produce  and  merchandise. 
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The  River  Maitland  alfords  of  itself  many  important  adva;ntageSy 
arising  out  of  the  numerous  sites  it  presents  for  the  erection  of  mills 
of  every  description,  and  likewise  fofc  the  excellence  of  the  fish  with 
which  it  abounds.  Hie  lake  is  equally  well  stared,  and  yields 
especially  gi-eat  quantities  of  sturgeon.  Tlie  broad  expanse  of  its 
beautifully  transparent  waters,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
locality,  and  favourably  influences  the  atmospheric  changes,  affords 
an  advantageous  means  of  forwarding  and  receiving  goods  to  and 
from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  Province  through  the  straits,  lakes^ 
»nd  canals,  by  which,  in  fact,  an  uninten^upteil  water  communication 
is  opened  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Tlie  pereonal  appearance  of  Oolonel  Bouchette,  the  author  of  the 
work  now  quoted  from,  is  familiar  to  most  persons  from  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  it,  which  also  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1815,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  claim  of  M. 
Bouchette's  heirs  to  certain  sums  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  from 
the  Government  of  Canada. 

Bouchette  was  the  first  tb  lay  down  with  accuracy  the  outlines  of 
the  peninsula  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Toronto.  In  a  reduced 
plan  in  his  4to.  work,  we  can  see  how  the  peninsula  was  gradually 
generated.  We  can  see  that  there  has  been  (1)  a  constant  drift  of 
materials  from  the  east,  and  (2)  a  constant  tendency  in  this  drift  to 
be  turned  northwards,  and  then  back  again  eastwards  by  the  action  of 
southerly  and  westerly  winds.  At  one  period,  the  inward  tendency 
was  so  successful  as  actually  to  form  a  connection  with  the  shore? 
the  oi:ily  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  material  being  the  outlet 
of  the  Don.  Probably  at  this  i^e-riod  the  Bcarboro'  heights  extendecJ 
far  out  into  the  lake,  and  shelterefl  the  Siindy  embankment  which 
had  been  formed.  After  the  establishment  of  this  union  with  the 
shoi-e,  a  steady  drift  from  the  east  still  went  on,  carrying  material 
year  after  year  westward,  that  material,  however,  now  spreading- 
itself  more  than  before,  but  still  showing  a  tendency  continually 
to  turn  in  towards  the  mainland,  formino-  a  succession  of  iiTC^ular 
hooks. 

This  remarkable  wing -shaped  breakwater  was  the  raisoii  d'  etre  of 
Toronto.  It  attracted  the  eye  of  the  first  organizer  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  led  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  capital  of  the  new  ])rovince 
where  now  it  stands.  The  coolness  with  which  the  demolition  of 
this  all-important  peninsula  is  teheld  by  the  general  public  is  some- 
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thing  amazing.  The  work  of  destruction  carried  steadily  forward, 
now  during  a  series  of  years,  'by  the  relentless  surges  of  Lake 
Ontario,  apjDears  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  curious  spectacle  arranged 
for  the  entertainment  of  "the  judges,  magistrates,  and  gentry  of  the 
province  ; "  for  the  delectation  of  the  merchant  princes,  the  great 
manufacturers,  the  railway  directors,  the  civil  engineers,  the  common 
council  and  aldermen  of  Toronto,  who  look  on,  Jike  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play,  and  prattle  to  each  other  about  some  nefarious  deed 
which  is  being  perpetrated  before  their  eyes,  but  never  seem  to  be 
aware  that  common  sense  points  to  action  of  some  kind  on  their  part, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention,  if  possible,  of  the  direful  result  which 
is  threatened. 

In  1832,  appeared  Di'.  Dunlop's  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada.  We  have  here  no  formal  topographical  arrangement,  but 
much  excellent  matter  of  use  for  Gazetteer  purposes,  and  abounding 
with  humour.  The  climate,  especially,  is  graphically  described. 
Field  sports,  fjsliing,  shooting,  and  hunting  are  dwelt  upon.  Each 
chapter  has  a  motto,  like  Sir  W.  Scott's  novels,  some  of  them 
extemporized. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Andrew  Picken  published  in  London  (Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange),  a  book,  entitled  "The  Canadas,"  containing 
information  for  Emigrants  and  Ca])italists.  One  division  of  this 
book  consists  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Sketches  (1)  of 
Lower  and  (2)  of  Up})er  Canada.  We  have  here  virtually  a  brief 
Gazetteer  of  the  latter  Province,  principally  corifiued  to  an  account 
of  the  soil,  the  advantage^  and  disadvantages  of  position.  Mr.  Picken 
derived  the  materials  of  his  volume  chiefly  from  Mr.  Gait,  formerly 
"  Chief  Commissioner"  of  the  Caiiaia  Company.  In  his  dedication 
to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  P.  uses  the  following  language:  "It  is 
proper  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  inscribed  to  you,  from  the 
services  you  are  known  to  have  rendered  to  Canadian  colonization. 
Of  the  extent  and  value  of  those  services — services  which  will  here- 
after connect  your  name  with  the  history  of  this  interesting  colony — 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  your  own  ,«ake,  that  the  public  at  home  may 
yet  become  as  fully  aware,  as  the  settlers  are  in  those  parts  of  the 
Province  where  the  effects  of  them  are  more  particularly  felt."  Mr. 
P.  gives  as  the  population  of  York  (Toronto),  in  1832,  between  four 
and  five  thousand ;  and  of  the  whole  Home  District,  including  the 
neighbouring  District  of  Newcastle,  36,264  (in  1828). 
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EfEng'Iiam  Wilson,  tlie  publisher  of  Pickcii's  hook  in  1832.  pub- 
Kshed  in  1833,  "  Sketches  of  Canada,"  by  W,  L.  McKeazie.  In  thigJ 
Work,  which  had  a  political  object,  there  is  no  systematic  topography^ 
but  the  Writer  very  truly  says :  "  V/ithout  giving  occasionally, 
Jninute  sketches  of  the  progress  of  the  ne\V  sottleinent,^  from  a  stiite 
of  wilderness  to  cultiyated  farms,  Yiilag.es,  dwellings,  cha}>els,  school- 
houses,  orchards,  barn-yards,  and  fruitful  field?*,  the  property  of  a 
happy  and  intelligent  ])opulation,  a  corrv'^ct  knowletlge  of  America  is 
unattainable."  Accordingly,  we  have  '  numerous  graphic  notices, 
with  statistics,  of  localities  in  tJpper  CVuiada  scatterefl  about,  amidst 
articles  on  public  atfairs  and  public  institutions,  ;n;d  characteristic' 
anecdotes  of  public  and  pnvate  personages  of  t]»o  T'iiiteu  States  and 
British  America. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Tliomas  Rolph,  of  Ancaster,  Gore  District,  Upper 
Canada,  published  a  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  in  con- 
nection with  "  Observations  made  during  a  visit  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  tour  through  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  his  Preface,  Dr.  R.  says  (1836)  :  "The  inhabitants  of  Greats 
Britain  have  been  too  apt  to  consider  Canada  as  merely  a  region  of 
ice  and  snow,  of  pine  forests  and  lakes,  of  trappers  and  Indians,  with 
a  few  forts  and  villages  intermixed,  and  producing  only  moccasins, 
furs,  and  ship  timber.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  view  of  that 
interesting  country,  which  is  growing  in  population,  and  improving 
in  cultivation  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  except  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  which  must 
become,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a  wealthy,  powerful,  and  populous 
Province,"  Dr.  R.'s  account  of  Belleville  contains  some  archaeological 
information,  such  as  one  would  like  to  see  recorded  whenever  it 
exists :  "  The  site  of  the  town  of  Belleville  is  situated  between 
Kingston  and  Toronto,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  originally 
claimed  by  the  Mississaga  Indians  as  a  landing-place,  and  called  by 
them  Saganashcogan,  where  they  usually  received  their  presents  from 
Government,  demanding  a  yearly  acknowledgment  from  its  settlers 
for  their  possessions.  The  late  J.  W.  Myers  afterwards  claimed  it 
Under  a  99  years'  lease^  said  to  have  been  granted  to  him  by  that 
tribe;  hence  the  creek  or  river  running  through  the  adjacent  lot 
took  the  name  of  Myefs'  Creek,  described  in  a  grant  to  one  Singleton, 
as  Singleton's  River.  Since  the  town  has  been  laid  out,  it  has  assumed 
the  new  and  more  appropriate  name  of  the  River  Moira.     *     *  * 
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In  the  yoRT  1800,  the  village  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  Wilmot,  Esq>, 
King's  Surveyor,  under  the  immediate  ordei'S  and  instructions  of 
Oovernm^eRt,  approj)ri^ting  lot^  for  a  Jail  and  court-house,  churches, 
-chapels,  and  for  other  puhlic  buildings  granting  to  individuals  who 
liad  made  improvements,  the  sever.'?,!  lots  they  occupied.  The  main 
•Btreets  are  feet  wide,  called  Front,  Pinnacle,  Park,  and  Rear 
Streets,  intersected  by  cross  streets  of  the  same  width." 

Dr,  Rolph  speaks  of  the  Township  of  Madoc  and  its  mineral 
wealth  :  The  ore  to  be  smelted  is  the  magnetic  oxide,  and  will 
produce  about  70  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  extensive  and  valuable  bed 
of  ore  is  on  lot  Na  11,  o-f  the  5th  Concession,  and  was  bought  of  the 
Canada  Company,  who,  with  a  liberality  rarely  to  be  met  with,  have 
sold  it  to  the  present  owners,  at  an  advance  beyond  the  ordinary 
price  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  condition  only  that  they 
should  improve  it.  This  township  contains  otiber  valuable  minerals, 
such  as  beds  of  fine  marble,  zinc,  lead,  and  probably  copper,  which 
might  be  worked  to  great  profit.  These,  added  to  as  fine  a  soil  as 
the  world  produces,  pure  and  abundant  streams  of  water,  fine  timber, 
and  a  healthy  country,  all  conspire  to  render  Madoc,  at  this  time,  as 
•desirable  a  location  for  the  farmer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  man  of 
science,  as  any  in  the  Province." 

Peterborough  is  thus  described:  "This  village  stands  on  a  fine 
elevated  sandy  plain,  and  in  a  very  central  situation  in  the  District  ^ 
it  is  divided  by  the  River  Otonabee,  and  is  immediately  ac^oining 
and  above  the  small  lake.  It  commenced  in  1825,  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Robinson,  who  lived  with  a  large  body 
of  Irish  emigrants  for  some  time.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
choice  trees.  A  very  good  and  substantial  frame  bridge  has  been 
erected  across  the  Otonabee  at  this  place.  It  contains  a  population 
of  1,000  persons,  and  continues  still  improving,  <fec.,  <fec."  He  dwells 
on  the  importance  of  this  situation,  on  the  water  communication 
between  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Bay  of  Quints. 

In  Fothergill's  Almanac  of  1839,  and  in  pi^ceding  issues  of  the 
same  periodical,  we  have  a  "Sketch  of  the  present  slate  of  Canada, 
drawn  up  expressly  for  this  work  by  Charles  Pothergill,  Esq."  I 
extract  a  sentence  giving  statistics  of  Upper  Canada  in  1839 :  "The 
settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada  contain  500,000  souls.  The  largest 
towns  are  Toronto  and  Kingston,,  of  which  Toronto  is  the  most 
populous,  containing  12,500  inhabitants  (1839)." 
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The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  facilities  for  travelling  in 
1839  :  "  The  navigation  from  Quebec  to  Buffalo,  with  all  the  present 
interruptions,  may  be  performed  in  a  week  and  from  thence  to  the 
River  St.  Clair,  either  to  Detroit,  or  Sandwich,  in  three  days.  From 
thence  into  the  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  the  impedi- 
ments are  few  and  trifling,  from  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  we  have  a 
navigation  of  an  extent  little  less  than  3,000  miles,  the  greater  part 
of  whicli  is  ship  navigation,  and  may  be  run  over,  with  all  the  present 
obstacles,  during  the  summer  months,  at  the  rate  of  about  80  miles 
per  day ;  and  that  through  the  greatest  extent  of  fertile  country  to 
be  found,  in  continuity,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  a  climate 
highly  favourable  to  agricultural  labour." 

Though  the  present  railway  system,  at  least  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  a  railroad  is,  nevertheless,  projected. 
We  have  it  mentioned  at  the  close  of  some  unavailing,  but  curious, 
lamentations  over  the  cession  of  Michigan  to  the  United  States  in 
by^gone  times  : — "  Ever  since  the  emigration  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union  by  the  route  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Canadians 
have  been  constantly  twitted  by  tourists  and  others  with  the  contrast 
of  superiority  exhibited  on  the  Detroit  frontier  over  that  of  our  own 
opposite  to  it,  forgetting  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
we  were  fools  enough  to  cede  the  Michigan  territory  to  our  rivals, 
and  not  only  give  them  the  landing-place,  but  the  grand  2^ortage 
itself,  to  boundless  regions.  Having  committed  this  incalculably 
mad  and  egregious  error,  could  we  wonder  that  the  shores  of  our 
beautiful  little  peninsula,  directly  in  view,  but  out  of  the  line, 
remained  commercially  desolate.  All  that  the  magnificent  under- 
taking of  the  Welland  Canal  has  done,  or  all  that  it  ever  can  do, 
will  not  make  amends  to  the  Western  and  London  Districts  for  the 
great  loss  sustained  in  the  cession  of  Michigan,  since  it  can  merely 
transfer  the  shipping  from  one  lake  into  the  other.  But  there  is  a 
measure  which  would  go  far  to  recompense  the  evil  that  has  been 
inflicted.  It  has  been  much  talked  of;  but,  as  yet,  little  has  been 
done  in  it.  We  mean  the  Lake  Huron  Railroad  from  Toronto. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  the  advantages  arising  from  this  national 
work,  if  it  is  undertaken  on  the  scale  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  such 
public  works  should  be  undertaken.  Enterprising  merchants  at 
Oswego  have  long  regarded  this  great  measure  as  one  of  superlative 
importance." 
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In  1846,  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Smith  published  at  Toronto,  his  "Cana- 
dian Gazetteer,"  comprising  statistical  and  general  information 
respecting  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Province  or  Canada  West,  &c. 

To  collect  the  materials  of  his  work,  Mr.  Smitli  travelled  about, 
personally  visiting  the  parts  described,  "  walking,"  he  says  in  his 
preface,  "  over  more  than  3,000  miles  of  ground,  through  both  the 
heats  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter."  He  gives  a  brief  bnt 
careful  record  of  the  population  of  each  town,  township,  and  village, 
the  value  of  the  ratable  property,  the  leading  features  of  each  locality 
as  regards  soil  and  climate,  and  the  average  value  of  land. 

About  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Gazetteer,  Mr.  Smith 
published  his  more  elaborate  work,  entitled  Canada,  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,  being  a  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological,  and  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Canada  West."  Again  did  our  author  make  a 
perambulation  of  the  country,  and  gather  in  a  copious  store  of  useful 
information.  Again,  in  his  preface,  Mr.  S.  alludes  to  the  toils  under* 
gone  :  "The  journey  through  a  new  country  in  search  of  statistical 
information  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  path  of  roses,"  he  says.  "  And 
to  arrive  at  the  necessary  amount  of  facts  within  a  given  time, 
requires  a  constant  exertion  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  a  resolution 
to  encounter  and  to  conquer  all  those  various  accidents  by  flood  and 
field  that  travellers  are  heirs  to — drenching  showers,  snow  storms, 
mud  holes,  dust,  broiling  sun,  thunder  storms,  tough  beef  steaks, 
damp  beds,  loss  of  luggage,  and  breakages." 

Mr.  Smith's  greater  work  contains  ten  County  Maps,  and  one 
General  Map  of  Canada  West,  clearly  drawn  in  outline  on  stone. 
Three  introductory  chapters  contain  a  carefully-compiled  history  of  the 
discovery  and  early  settlement  of  Canada,  and  a  special  notice  of  the 
population,  resources,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Upper  Canada.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  work,  after  a  seriatim  description  of  the  counties  and 
towns,  there  is  a  general  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  animate  and  inanimate,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral ;  and 
of  its  climate. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  Canada,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  viz.,  in  1871,  Mr.  Lo veil's  Dominion  Directory 
appeared,  which  virtually  was  also  a  Gazetteer,  with  admirable 
sketches  of  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  ;  and  an  abundance  of 
introductory  matter,  containing  a  general  history  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  progress.    This  volume  is  very  bulky — a  royal  8vo.  of  over 
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2,500  pages.  The  pablisher  humorously  styles  it,  on  the  outer  cover, 
in  gold  letters,  a  "  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  Canada." 

In  1873,  appeared  Lovell's  Gazetteer  of  British  North  America? 
containing  the  latest  and  most  authentic  descriptions  of  6,000  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  1,500  lakes  and  rivers,  with  tables  of  routes. 
Edited  by  P.  A.  Crossby.  All  this  being  accomplished  in  a  small 
8vo.  volume  of  less  than  600  pages,  the  space  allotted  to  each  locality 
is  small,  and  the  information  very  much  condensed.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, minute  and  satisfactory.  The  statistics  have  been  gathered 
with  great  care. 

In  the  introduction  the  proposed  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  thus 
referred  to :  "  Heretofore  Canada  has  been  to  the  traveller  little 
better  than  a  cul  de  sac,  as  he  could  only  journey  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior ;  but  when  the  entire  Dominion  can  be 
traversed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  will  be  enabled  with 
ease  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  these  wide  spreading  dominions 
belonging  to  the  British  Crown,  and  measure  their  political  and 
commercial  importance.  He  will  then  become  convinced  that  the 
Dominion  is  rich  in  coal  measures,  slate  quarries,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  almost  every  mineral  of  commercial  value ;  that  the  climate 
is  favourable  to  health,  and  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  grain- 
raising  and  pasture  lands  awaiting  colonization  in  the  fertile  belt  of 
the  North- West  and  British  Columbia." 

The  following  are  given  as  the  limits  of  the  Dominion  :  "  It  is 
bounded  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Davis  Strait,  and  Baffin's  Bay ; 
west,  by  Alaska,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound ; 
north,  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  south,  south-east,  and  south-west, 
by  the  United  States.  Area,  3,330,162  square  miles,  393,996  square 
miles  larger  than  the  United  States.  Of  this  immense  area,  nearly 
equalling  in  extent  the  Continent  of  Europe,  about  700,000  square 
miles  are  covered  with  water." 

With  this  notice  of  the  latest  Gazetteer  of  Canada,  I  draw  this 
part  of  my  paper  to  a  close.  The  great  handiness  of  Mr.  Lovell's 
volume  is  surprising,  when  the  breadth  of  area  which  it  covers  is 
considered,  and  the  mass  of  information  which  it  contains. 

The  occasion  of  the  present  rapid  notice  of  early  topographical 
Sketches  and  Gazetteers  of  Canada,  particularly  Western  Canada, 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  republication  in  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  the  first  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Canada,  published  in  1797, 
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by  David  William  Smith.  In  each  successive  instalment  of  that 
work  in  the  Journal,  I  have  added  annotations,  explanatory  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  several  localities,  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  intelligent  persons  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  source  of  the  appellation  by  which  their  neighbourhood  or  their 
own  place  of  abode,  was  generally  known,  which  appellation  is  occa-  • 
sionally,  in  some  sense  and  degree  attached  to  themselves  also. 

The  Gazetteer  of  1797  is,  of  course,  a  book  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  list  of  names  to  be  remarked  upon,  not  extensive.  To  annotate 
in  a  similar  way,  the  whole  of  a  modern  Gazetteer  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing ;  yet  an  addition  of  the  kind  referred  to,  would,  doubtless, 
be  an  enhancement  to  the  value  of  the  work  in  an  historical  point  of 
view.  For  many  years  to  come  in  Canada,  there  will  be  new  areas 
to  be  surveyed  and  set  off  into  townships,  and  new  local  names  to 
be  found  and  applied.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
aboriginal  Indian  names,  it  is  plainly  in  good  taste  to  retain  them. 
Uncouthness  of  form  and  sound  may  be  frequently  got  rid  of  by 
certain  modifications,  in  accordance  with  principles  of  euphony  and 
structure  obtaining  in  the  English  language.  It  is  in  this  way,  that 
Niagara,  Acadia,  Canada  itself,  and  many  other  beautiful  proper 
names,  have  acquired  their  present  form.  Algoma,  Muskoka,  Mani- 
toba, are  other  more  recent  instances.  Spadina,  here  in  Toronto — 
and  the  word  Toronto  itself,  may  be  also  mentioned.  The  retention 
of  the  old  French  names,  attached  to  former  distant  outposts  of  traffic, 
(fee,  is  to  be  commended.  But  a  favourite  method  of  designating 
newly  surveyed  townships,  adopted  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department 
of  late  years,  as  in  the  past  too,  is  the  application  thereto  of  the  names 
of  ministers,  or  ex-ministers,  of  the  Crown,  Judges,  Chancellors, 
Civil  Engineers,  and  other  public  characters  of  the  country.  It  has 
become,  indeed,  a  kind  of  perquisite  of  high  office  for  the  holder  to 
have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  map  as  the  designation  in  all  future 
time  of  a  township,  village,  or  county.  To  the  articles  in  Gazetteers 
from  time  to  time  hereafter,  it  will  be  of  use  to  add  brief  annotations 
on  such  names.  We  may  all  know  very  well  who  Mr.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  for  example,  was ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  distin- 
guished by  his  name  will,  perhaps,  not  be  so  fortunate,  and  they  may 
be  desirous  of  indulging  a  not  unnatural  curiosity  on  the  point. 
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MAP  LITERATURE  OF  CANADA. 

In  1872,  there  was  published  in  Paris  by  Tross,  a  well-known 
bookseller,  a  work  entitled  "  Kotes  Subsidiary  to  the  History,  Biblio- 
graphy, and  Cartography  of  New  France,  and  adjoining  countries 
from  1545  to  1700."  The  compiler  was  the  author  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Americana  Vetustissima,  Mr.  Harisse,  if  I  mistake  not.  The  division 
of  the  book,  embracing  Cartography,  contains  a  description  of  (1)  76 
inedited,  and  (2)  111  engraved  maps,  or  plans.  Most  of  the  inedited 
maps,  &c.,  are  among  the  public  archives  of  France.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  them  have  been  copied  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto  possesses  tracings  from 
portions  of  six  of  them  :  (1)  Of  a  map  of  1643  of  Nouvelle  France, 
in  which  Lake  Erie  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  (2)  Of  a  map  of 
1670,  shewing  the  route  of  the  French  Missionaries  Dollier  and 
Galinee.  (In  this  map,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  standing  on 
the  north  side  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to  be  looking  south.  Hence, 
at  first  sight,  the  map  has  the  appearance  of  being  upside  down. 
Fort  Frontenac  is  not  yet  established.  Quinte  is  spelt  Kente).  (3) 
Of  Joliet's  map  (about  the  same  date  as  the  preceding),  on  which 
Lake  Ontario  figures  as  Lake  Frontenac.  (It  bears  an  address  from 
Joliet  to  the  Comte  de  Frontenac).  (4)  Of  a  map  of  1688,  in  which 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  is  called  Lac  St.  Lion.  (This  map  also  looks 
upside  down.  No  Fort  Frontenac  is  marked).  (5)  Of  a  map  subse- 
quent to  the  erection  of  Fort  Frontenac.  (Lake  Erie  is  here  called 
Teiocharontiong).  (6)  Of  a  map  of  the  Saguenay  country,  by  the 
Jesuit  Laure  (1731).  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin.  Among  the 
engraved  maps  in  Tross'  catalogue  are  included  several  j)ublished  in 
Italy,  Holland,  and  England.  One  dated  in  1680 — a  general  map 
of  North  America — is  described,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  11.  The 
maps  given  by  Hennepin  and  Lahontan,  in  their  respective  books, 
are  also  included. 

The  list  in  the  above-mentioned  work  gives  no  maps  dated  subse- 
quently to  1700.  I  do  not  observe  in  this  list  the  maps  figured  in 
Ramnusio's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  printed  in  Venice  in 
1556,  which  must  have  been  copied  from  even  older  maps.  I  place 
on  the  table  the  volume  of  Ramnusio,  which  has  the  maps  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  New  France,  and  the  one  that  shews  the  plan  of  the 
aboriginal  Hochelaga,  or  Montreal  of  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier. 
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The  rude  primitive  sketches  from  which  these  delineations  were 
made,  were  derived  in  great  measure  from  the  verbal  reports  of  the 
natives,  whose  own  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  any- 
comprehensive  sense,  was  vague,  and  whose  language  and  gestures 
would  often,  of  course,  be  greatly  misapprehended.  With  the  map 
in  Ramnusio  of  "  New  France,  Newfoundland,  Island  of  Demons, 
(fee,"  may  be  compared  Janssonius'  Amsterdam  map,  entitled  "  Novi 
Belgii  Novseque  Anglise  necnon  Partis  Virginise  Tabula,"  wherein 
the  waters  of  the  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  are  seen  curiously 
connected  together  far  back  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  doubtless 
as  reported  by  the  natives  and  coureurs-de-bois.* 

I  shew  a  General  Map  of  North  America  of  the  year  1762,  by 
John  Rocque,  Topographer  to  the  King.  On  it  are  delineated 
"  the  new  roads,  forts,  and  engagements,  taken  from  actual  surveys 
and  operations  made  in  the  army  employed  there  from  1754  to 
1761."  On  this  map  Toronto  is  marked,  and  the  word  is  spelt 
exactly  as  we  spell  it.  On  this  map  are  several  curious  memoranda 
of  concessions  of  territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  by  the 
Iroquois  of  the  south  side,  to  the  British  authority.  Also,  a  map 
engraved  by  T.  Bo  wen,  in  Benjamin  Martin's  "Miscellaneous  Corres- 
pondence" for  the  years  1755-56,  published  in  London  in  1759, 
evidently  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  Rocque's  map.  The 
"  bounds  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht"  are  marked, 

»  Generally,  in  these  primitive  maps,  the  lakes  and  rivers  partially  explored  by  the  European, 

are  made  to  appear  of  exaggerated  dimensions,  while  the  parts  known  onl}'  as  yet  from  hear- 
say, are  comparatively  dwarfed  and  distorted.  Hence  Lahontan's  famous  map  of  the  Riviere 
Longue  is  by  no  means  to  be  summarily  rejected.  It  was  maps  of  this  kind  that  Cluverius  had 
before  him  in  1629,  when  compiling  his  "Introductio  ad  Universam  Geographiam."  Cluverius' 
notice  of  Canada  is  as  follows  : — "  Canada  a  fluvio  cognomine  dicta,  insula  an  pars  continentis. 
parnm  adhuc  constat.  Quantum  ejus  cognitum  est,  dividitur  in  Estotilandiam,  Corterealem, 
Terram  Laboratoris  et  insuias  adjacentes,  ingentis  magnitudiuis  :  quarum  prsecipuae,  Golesrae, 
Beauparis,  Mont  de  Lions,  et  Terra  Nova,  eadem  et  Terra  de  Baccalaos  dicta,  ob  ingentem 
hujusmodi  piscium  in  ejus  pelago  multitudinem,  qui  etiam  naves  transeuntes  retardant."  The 
sailor's  hyperbole,  here  given  as  a  grave  fact,  throws  light  on  the  origin  of  many  historical 
marvels.  The  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  New  France  are  thus 
described: — "Solum  Canadse  quantumvis  accerrimis  frigoribus  obnoxium,  eximie  tamen 
f«rtile,  aurique  metallis  dives  ;  incolse  satis  ingeniosi  et  artium  mechanicarum  peritissimi, 
pellibus  amicti  degunt :  ceterum  Galliarum  regis  iraperio  subjecti.  Nova  Francia  (this  i» 
distinguished  from  Canada)  4  Gallis  Regis  Francisci  primi  auspiciis  detecta,  prseter  raras 
segetes  et  legumina  qusedam,  omnium  rerum  inops,  a  feris  ac  quibusdam  in  locis  anthropo- 
phagis,  in  uuiversum  idolati'icis  gentibus  incolitur.  Pars  tamen  ejus,  quae  ad  mare  accedit 
Norimbega  ab  urbe  cognomine  dicta,  coelo  potitur  salubri  soloque  foecundo."  Norembega 
appears  to  have  denoted  the  New  England  region  ;  and  the  name  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
have  come  from  a  vague  local  reminiscence  of  the  Norwegian  origin  of  settlements  on  the  coast 
in  that  direction. 
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and  the  "  Northern  bounds  of  New  England  by  Charter  of  Nov.  3rd, 
1620,  which  extend  westward  to  the  South  Sea." 

A  fine  inedited  MS.  map  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  of 
all  known  Canada  at  the  time,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Major  S.  Holland, 
is  preserved  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  at  Toronto.  A  repro- 
duction of  this  document  in  facsimile  would  be  an  acceptable  boon. 

David  W.  Smith's  Gazetteer  was  drawn  up  to  accompany  a  map  of 
Upper  Canada,  published  by  authority  in  London  in  1799,  by  W. 
Faden,  Geographer  to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales.  This  was  the 
first  engraved  map  of  Ui)per  Canada.  The  second  edition  of  this 
Gazetteer  was  put  forth  to  accompany  another  map  of  Upper  Canada, 
published  in  London  by  the  same  Faden  in  1813.  The  publication 
of  the  second  edition  was  superintended  by  Governor  Gore,  who  was 
in  London  at  the  time. 

Bouchette's  map,  published  in  1815,  accompanied  by  his  first  work, 
"A  Topogra])hical  Description,  (kc,"  w\as  one  of  Lower  Canada  only. 
But  his  map  published  in  1831,  to  w^hich  his  qiiarto  was  a  companion, 
was  one  of  both  Provinces  ;  and  of  this,  which  is  a  splendid  work  of 
art,  a  copy  lies  on  the  table.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
map  up  to  the  year  1 852,  when  Col.  Bouchetle's  son,  Joseph  Bouchette, 
the  Second  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  published  a  large  general  map  of 
all  the  Britisl)  Provinces,  according  to  the  Treaties  of  1842  and  1846. 
This  map  exhibits  workmanship  of  the  first-class,  and  was  executed 
in  London.  In  1862,  Tremaine's  large  map  of  Western  Canada 
appeared,  and  in  the  same  year  its  rival,  Tackabury's  map;  both 
exhibiting  clearly  and  beautifully,  all  the  new  surveys,  &c.  These 
were  both  mqst  creditable  Canadian  productions. 

The  British  Admiralty  also  put  forth,  many  years  ago,  a  series  of 
charts  for  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  constructed  by  Admiral  H. 
W.  Bayfield.  .  Many  elaborate  maps,  too,  have  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  And  there  have  been  separate 
maps  executed  of  the  several  counties  of  Western  Canada  by  Mr. 
Bankin  and  others,  and  engraved  by  Elli?  and  Bolph,  of  Toronto. 

Two  official  reports  presented  to  the  Ontario  Parliament  in  1872 
and  1873  respectively,  have  furnished  those  who  are  interested  in 
early  Canadian  maps,  with  reproductions  of  several  valuable  docu- 
ments not  easily  accessible  before. 

1.  Mr.  Mills'  Report  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
has  attached  to  it  copies  of  the  following : — (1).  John  Senex's  Map, 
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A.  D.  1710;  (2).  Map  of  North  America,  by  William  Delisle, 
Amsterdam,  A.  D.  1739;  (3).  Jeffery's  Map  of  the  north  part  of 
North  America,  A.  D.  1762;  (4).  Peter  Bell's  Map  of  the  British 
Dominions  in  North  America  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1763,  A.D. 
1772;  (5).  D'Anville's  Map  of  North  America,  A.D.  1775;  (6). 
Governor  Pownall's  Map  of  North  America,  A.D.  1776  ;  (7). 
Kitchen's  Map  of  North  America,  shewing  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
after  the  Treaty  of  1783,  A.D.  1794;  (8).  Map  of  North  America, 
shewing  the  territories  claimed  by  France  in  1756,  with  the  French 
forts  marked ;  (9).  Map  of  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  Northern 
Colonies  and  the  Indians,  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
1768;  (10).  Map  of  the  French  Settlements  in  Illinois,  by  Thomas 
Hutchins,  Captain,  60th  Regiment. 

2.  Mr.  Chas.  Lindsey's  "Investigation  of  the  Unsettled  Boundaries 
of  Ontario,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1873,"  supplies  us  with  copies 
of  (1)  Carte  des  nouvelles  decouvertes  dans  I'Ouest  du  Canada  dressee 
sur  les  memoires  de  M.  de  la  Velandrie  et  donnee  au  Depot  de  la 
Marine,  par  M.  de  la  Galissonik-e,  1749.  (2)  Carte  du  Canada  on 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  &c.,  par  Guillaume  Delisle,  1703.  (3)  A  new 
Map  of  North  America,  by  H.  Moll,  1708. 

The  year  1875  will  mark  an  era  in  the  Cartography  of  Canada,  as 
it  was  in  that  year  that  our  map  literature  culminated  in  two  com-  - 
plete  Canadian  Atlases,  each  containing  maps  in  minute  detail  of  all 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

(1.)  The  Atlas  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Walling, 
executed  chiefly  in  lithography  by  aV>le  artists  at  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  published  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Tackabury.  There  are  con- 
tained within  this  Atlas  one  hundred  and  thirty  maps,  or  plans, 
including  maps  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
The  shape  of  the  book  is  the  large  square  folio  which  is  customary 
with  Atlases  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  delineation,  shading,  and^ 
lettering  of  the  several  plates  are  perspicuous,  and  generally  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  but  here  and  there  the  colouring  would  be  more  pleasing, 
had  it  been  more  delicate.  In  some  of  the  plates  the  fine  division 
lines  between  the  200  acre  lots  have  been  somewhat  indistinctly 
printed.  The  maps  of  the  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka  Districts  are 
fine  specimens  of  workmanship,  the  labyrinthire  intricacies  of  the 
coast-lines,  and  the  innumerable  minute  islands  being  particularly 
well  represented.    The  map  of  British  Columbia  shews,  in  a  striking 
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manner,  the  mountainous  character  of  that  region,  and  the  curious 
way  in  which  its  western  coast  is  penetrated  and  zigzagged  through 
with  fiords.  Preceding  the  Atlas  proper,  are  97  pages,  of  three 
columns  each,  occupied  with  carefully  written  essays  on  subjects 
proper  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  work.  Dr.  H.  H.  Miles,  of  Lennox- 
ville,  gives  a  resume  of  the  Civil  History  of  the  Dominion.  Dr. 
S terry  Hunt  treats  of  its  Topograph}'-  and  Physical  Geography.  The 
Geology  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bell,  that  of  the  other  Provinces  by  other  equally  competent 
hands.  Drs.  Nicholson  and  Ellis  contribute  an  interesting  chapter 
on  our  Zoology.  Dr.  Canniff  gives  a  lucid  history  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion in  Canada.  Dr.  Hodgins  has  described  our  system  of  Public 
Education.  Our  Railways  are  discussed  at  great  length,  and  our 
Climatology  is  not  overlooked. 

(2.)  Walker  and  Miles'  New  Standard  Atlas  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  is  a  folio  volume,  14x18  inches  in  size.  It  contains 
elaborately  constructed  and  beautifully  executed  maps  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  on  a 
large  scale;  maps  of  the  Coal  Regions,  the  Lumber  Districts,  and 
Timber  Lands,  and  the  Military  Defences ;  a  chart  of  the  world, 
shewing  the  relative  positions  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  other  British 
Possessions,  and  the  Ocean  Steamships'  connections  on  both  sides  of 
the  Continent  with  the  Railway  systems  of  Canada.  Preceding  the 
maps  are  fifty  3-column  pages  of  printed  matter,  giving  briefly  the 
most  recent  statistical  information  in  regard  to  all  the  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  their  Railways,  their  Post  Offices,  their  Banks,  their 
Geology  and  Mineral  productions,  with  lists,  and  descriptions  of  the 
cities  and  chief  towns.  On  the  title-page  is  a  well-executed  shield, 
combining  the  arms  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Columbia.  The  whole  work  is 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of  Dufferin. 

A  remarkable  lithograph  Railway  Map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  published  at  Toronto  in  1876,  at  the  oflS.ce  of  the  Nation  news- 
paper. By  means  of  heavy  black  tracings  it  shewed  the  railways  in 
existence  and  the  railways  in  prospect.  It  was  intended  to  be,  to 
the  public  eye,  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  multitudinous 
schemes  for  new  lines  of  railway  which  were  being  perpetually 
started,  irrespective  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  population,  and 
which  the  Government  was  asked  to  subsidise. 


